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Small Communities—and Defense Labor 


Below are two typical case stories of how Employment Services in small 
non-industrial communities are meeting the challenge of the “greatest placement 


problem” in history. 


@ 
Boom Town—1940 Model 


By Haroip T. PorRTER 
Principal Editor, Indiana Unemployment Compensation Division, Indianapolis, Ind. 


N JUNE 1940, Charlestown was a typical 
I sleepy southern Indiana village of 936 
persons, hardly known outside its own town 
limits. 

By September, Charlestown had been trans- 
formed by the Midas touch of the national 
defense program. Construction of a $25,- 
000,000 smokeless powder plant had begun 
just outside its back gates, and thousands of 
overalled workmen had appeared on its 
streets as if by magic. 

Illustrative of the fairy story developments 
to which persons and agencies cooperating 
in this task must adapt their activities was 
the more recent announcements that two addi- 
tional allotments totalling $49,000,000 had 
been made available to treble the estimated 
size and capacity of the plant. 

The new plant, being built for and to be 
operated for the Federal Government by the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company under a 
Government ownership—private manage- 
ment agreement, will have, according to 
present plans, a capacity of 600,000 pounds 
of smokeless powder a day. It will be one 
of the largest plants in the world and will 
produce more powder for military purposes 
than all the other existing factories in the 
Nation combined. Approximately 18,000 
construction workers will be needed to build 
the several hundred separate production 
units. Between 10,000 and 15,000 produc- 


tion employees will be regularly employed 
when operations begin. 

With the first inkling that Charlestown was 
to be selected as the plant site, officials of the 
Indiana Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion began to draw plans for employment 
service participation in the labor recruitment 
program. 

Special budgetary authorization was se- 
cured from the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity to cover rental and personnel expenditures 
for an office to be located in Charlestown. 
The assignment of 3 senior interviewers, 3 
junior interviewers and 4 clerks to this loca- 
tion was authorized, with the agreement that 
the manager of the employment office in New 
Albany, 17 miles away, would also be head 
of the newoffice. The field office area super- 
visor was instructed to stay on the scene to 
assist in the organizational and operations 
problems. The office was soon opened with 
the status of a full-time branch out of New 
Albany. 

A series of conferences were held with 
du Pont officials to discuss the role to be 
played by public employment offices in this 
project. The company agreed to give the 
Indiana and Kentucky State employment 
services an opportunity to demonstrate their 
usefulness, and promised that no hiring would 
be done until a date agreed upon by all 
concerned. 
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One of the major considerations in the 
labor recruitment plans was to minimize a 
Charlestown housing shortage which would 
tend to divert skilled craftsmen from plant 
construction to home construction. Conse- 
quently, it was decided that workers living in 
the Charlestown area, on the Indiana side 
of the Ohio River, would be hired first. The 
stipulation was made that after the labor 
supply in required occupations in this area 
had been exhausted, Kentucky workers in the 
vicinity of Louisville would be drawn upon, 
and then workers in other parts of Indiana 
and Kentucky would be recruited through 
employment service clearance machinery. 

Problems of wage scales did not arise since 
minimum rates had been established by the 
United States Department of Labor. A 


high degree of cooperation has been extended _ 


to the Employment Service by union agents 
who had been contacted in the recruitment 
of skilled workers. 

During the conferences with company 
officials, the Employment Service representa- 
tives described the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, the Job Descriptions for the Construc- 
tion Industry, and trade questions. These 
materials aroused considerable interest among 
du Pont personnel men, who immediately 
made arrangements to purchase copies for 
company use. 

Meanwhile, du Pont officials had an- 
nounced through the newspapers that appli- 
cations for employment in construction jobs 
would be taken at the company office in 
Louisville. A crowd of approximately 7,000 
workers of many types and degrees of skill 
and experience massed about the office upon 
the appointed day. Company officials were 
able to maintain sufficient order to permit 
them to pass out application blanks which 
job-seekers were instructed to fill out and 
return by mail. 


Orders, Orders, Orders 


Within the next few days, orders began to 
come in—orders for carpenters; for business 
administration graduates; for 30 to 40 labor- 
ers a day for an indefinite period; and for an 
unspecified number of carpenter foremen, 


labor foremen, and recent high school grad- 
uates with potential supervisory ability. 
These orders plunged the Employment 
Service into the midst of a gigantic recruit- 
ment task—common labor was the only 
classification of workers immediately avail- 
able in the community in the required 
numbers. These orders also were about the 
last ones received in which a definite num- 
ber of employees was requested. Since then 
the company has requested referrals on the 
basis of: “Start sending us carpenters—we’ll 
tell you when to stop.” And then after 
several days of referrals, the employment 
office will receive instructions: ‘‘Shut off car- 
penters for a while and send us some more 
laborers—we’ll tell you when to quit.” 


The Problem “a “Lagging” 


On this basis, the Charlestown office made 
more than 3,000 referrals in 6 weeks. A 
comparable placement figure is not obtain- 
able, because of the practice of “lagging.” 
In other words the company will order work- 
ers and will interview them at the time of 
referral; however, they may not be added to 
the pay roll for some time, so that placement 
statistics of this office are always several weeks 
behind the referrals, even though many appli- 
cants referred are as good as placed. 

Special clearance methods were used under 
certain circumstances. For example, in re- 
cruiting engineers, the Indiana service asked 
several engineering schools, including Purdue 
University, to recommend recent graduates. 
The request for high-grade construction car- 
penters—‘more than you can get’’—necessi- 
tated clearance with Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. In addition, Indiana offices 
used news stories, radio announcements and 
contacts with union business agents to urge 
carpenters to come into the local employ- 
ment offices for interviews. The company 
also ran advertisements in several large mid- 
western dailies. Approximately 5,000 car- 
penters are now on the job, and more are 
needed. 

Difficulties the Indiana State Employment 
Service has experienced in Charlestown point 
to problems which arise in addition to the 
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major task of recruiting great numbers of 
skilled workers needed for a_ large-scale 
project. 

The first problem, which arose before the 
office was even established, was that of esti- 
mating the office space and personnel force 
to be needed. 

Another problem was the difficulty of ob- 
taining estimates of the number of workers 
who will be needed in the many occupations 
utilized on the construction job. Du Pont 
officials were not specific about their future 
labor needs on the project, especially in view 
of the possible increases in size. However, 
Employment Service relations with the com- 
pany have been very cordial and company 
officials have expressed their satisfaction with 
Service activities. An example of company 
confidence in the ability of Employment 
Service employees is the fact that it has hired 
four of them for its own staff. 


Of the 13,000 workers now on the job, 
about 35 percent were placed by the Charles- 
town office and about 30 percent by the 
Louisville, Ky., office. The remainder was 
hired by the company. 

The major problem anticipated for the 
future will be that of servicing the turn-over 
concurrently with referring the new workers 
who are needed to expand the construction 
force to more than twice its present size. 
There is the possibility that construction 
workers who came into Charlestown from 
those sections of the State will try to get 
similar employment in their home com- 
munities. 

No indication exists that the major problem 
of recruiting large numbers of skilled workers 
will become more simple in the near future. 
While this article was being written, the 
company gave the Charlestown office an 
order for 1,000 millwrights. 


Recruiting Defense Workers in a Country Town 


By A. G. IRWIN 
District Supervisor, District No. 1, Texas State Employment Service, Austin, Tex. 


AYLOR, located in Central Texas, is 

definitely a country town. It does not 
manufacture weapons of destruction. It is, 
however, the home of the Taylor Bedding 
Company, one of the largest mattress manu- 
facturing plants in the South, and, through 
this company, Taylor is playing its part in 
the defense program. 

This company has recently been award- 
ed contracts under the defense program 
to the amount of 2% million dollars for the 
manufacture of cotton mattresses for the 
Army. 

Materials for this production presented 
little difficulty. Cotton was plentiful. And, 
with the aid of the Texas State Employment 
Service, the employer undertook to analyze 
his labor problem and to use effectively his 
existing plant facilities. 

Job analyses conducted in the plant showed 
that nearly all the jobs were of semiskilled or 
unskilled types. In normal operations, the 


60 employees performed all of the widely 
varied jobs. However, the job studies clearly 
indicated that production methods would 
make possible the increased specialization of 
work, and that some of the 60 regular em- 
ployees could be upgraded and made the 
backbone of a competent supervisory per- 
sonnel. | 

Further study revealed that inexperienced 
workers could be trained to perform one spe- 
cific job in 10 days of intensive on-the-job 
training under close supervision. 

On this basis, existing plant facilities were 
determined to be adequate for the immediate 
utilization of 260 workers. To permit the 
use of 400 workers the plant had to be ex- 
panded in about 30 days. 

A breakdown of all occupations in the plant 
showed that of the anticipated 400 workers, 
340 should be men and 60 should be women. 

The recruiting of this personnel had to be 
accomplished in about 30 days. 
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Analysis of the Problem 


An appraisal by the Employment Service 
of the general factors bearing upon this em- 
ployment problem indicated that: 

1. The cotton-picking season was at its 
peak, producing an apparent stringency in 
the local labor market. 

2. Wages paid for this work did not 
justify bringing in out-of-county workers. 

3. The uncertainty of further contracts 
added to the undesirability of moving work- 
ers in from other counties. 

4. Housing facilities in Taylor were not 
adequate to house an influx of workers in 
the number required. 

5. Labor resources had to be tapped that 
would not drain off essential agricultural 
labor. 

The Employment Service had no difficulty 
in recruiting about 260 workers, nearly all of 
whom were experienced to some extent. 
However, the problem of selecting 240 or more 
semiskilled or unskilled workers remained 
to be solved. 

Further investigation of the active file 
showed this resource to be inadequate to 
provide the type and number of workers 
needed. Bearing in mind that the required 
workers must be recruited locally without 
undue displacement of workers essential to 
agriculture, the Employment Service ana- 
lyzed the characteristics of work and workers 
in an agricultural locality. Three significant 
facts appeared: (a) In Taylor there were 
many unemployed workers who did not cus- 
tomarily engage in agricultural work; (b) 
There were many workers living on farms 
adjacent to Taylor who could easily work a 
short day in the factory and continue their 
necessary farm work, and do this without 
moving to Taylor; and (c) There were many 
workers in outlying areas of the county who 
were not essential to farm work, and who 
could move in with friends or relatives in 
Taylor. 

With an abundance of workers thus be- 
coming available, the employer started 
operating four 6-hour shifts. 

The problem of selecting workers then 
became one of integrating the labor supply 


in an agricultural area into the labor require- 
ments of a local manufacturing plant. By a 
few relatively simple adjustments, an almost 
unlimited number of productive man-hours 
were available for the manufacturing of 
mattresses, without in any way disturbing 
the stable agricultural economy of the county. 


Farm Workers for Defense 


Proof of this point is the fact that the Em- 
ployment Service has selected and placed 240 
inexperienced workers, mostly of agricultural 
background. 

Of the total 440 workers selected and placed 
by the Employment Service, 60 percent were 
unemployed residents of Taylor, 25 percent 
were and still are living on farms adjacent to 
Taylor, and the remaining 15 percent were 
drawn from outlying areas and live with 
friends or relatives in Taylor. 

The Taylor Bedding Company now em- 
ploys 500 workers and is producing mattresses 
at the rate of 2,800 aday. And there are still 
enough workers in the county to increase this 
personnel to 1,000 without altering the pro- 
ductive capacity of agriculture in that locality. 

Should the Selective Service Act affect the 
county seriously, many employees of this 
company would be drawn into military 
training. The management of the company 
is, therefore, studying the possibilities of em- 
ploying older workers and women. 

On the other hand, when the national 
defense program has accomplished its pur- 
pose and the Taylor Bedding Company 
resumes normal production, the excess em- 
ployees may return to their former stations. 

The experience of Taylor suggests several 
conclusions which have significance in an 
area far greater than our county: 

The country community is the basic labor 
reserve in vast areas of the United States. 
Small, or even medium-sized, industries can 
operate effectively in these communities with- 
out disturbing the local economy. If in- 
dustry can be spread over these areas, any 
future retrenchment in national defense pro- 
duction will affect our national economy far 
less than if it is concentrated exclusively in 
highly industrialized areas. 
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For those who may be conscripted: 


“Draft” Questions Answered 


In connection with the operation of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
and the Act authorizing the President to 
mobilize the National Guard and the reserve 
components of the Army and Navy, employ- 
ees of State employment security agencies, 
undoubtedly, have many questions concern- 
ing the effect upon their status as a result of 
such military activity. While each State 
agency will decide what action should be 
taken, the Social Security Board made cer- 
tain suggestions for consideration of State 
agencies. For the convenience of readers of 
the Review, these suggested policies are set 
forth below in the form of answers to ques- 
tions. 


What is the status of an employee called to 
military service? The Selective Training Act 
declares as national policy that employees 
called to active military service should, at the 
end of their service, be restored to their 
former positions or positions of like status and 
pay. State agencies will, of course, follow 
this time-honored practice. To put it another 
way, persons called to military service will 
assume a leave status. This will generally 
involve leave without pay, except that 
accrued annual leave may be taken at the 
discretion of the employee if permitted by 
State policy. When the employee desires to 
return to his job after his military service, he 
will have 40 days in which to file for rein- 
statement and report for duty after he has 
been discharged from military service. 


How will the job left open by the person called to 
military service be filled? A replacement ap- 
pointment will, of course, be made whenever 
necessary, from appropriate registers of eligi- 
bles in the usual manner. 


Should this replacement be a temporary appoint- 
ment? While some States may adopt this 
basis of replacement, there are certain dis- 
advantages in making such replacement on 
the basis of a temporary appointment. Per- 
sons high on the register might decline tem- 
porary appointment, making it necessary to 


appoint persons lower on the register. Then, 
if the former employee failed to return, the 
temporary employee could not be retained 
unless he by that time had come within reach 
on the appropriate eligible register. When 
the former employee returns to his job at the 
completion of his military service, the tem- 
porary employee could not be transferred to 
another position. Hence, it would appear 
more feasible that all replacements be made 
in the same manner as for regular appoint- 
ments. 


What will happen when the person called to 
military service returns to claim his former job? 
He may either take over his old task or a job 
of like pay, status, and seniority. It is quite 
possible that by the time he returns, the per- 
son replacing him will be absorbed in the 
regular work of the agency. In other words, 
he may already have been given regular 
permanent status through the normal personnel 
turn-over in the agency. However, if dis- 
missals became necessary, these dismissals 
could be made either in accordance with 
the established lay-off policy of the agency, 
or upon the alternative basis discussed below. 


If the former alternative is applied, any 
dismissal would depend upon the character 
of the services rendered by all employees or 
those employees appointed since a specified 
date. Persons, however, returning from mili- 
tary service would be exempt from considera- 
tion for a specified period after their return. 
Under this procedure the person selected to 
replace the employee performing military 
service would be told at the time of his 
appointment that the position to which he 
was assigned was created only for the dura- 
tion of the leave of the employee called to 
service. In the meantime, however, the re- 
placee would have limited permanent status 
and as such would be eligible for promotion 
and transfer as a regular employee of the 
agency as vacancies occur. If he is not pro- 
moted or transferred by the time the former 
employee returns, his services might have to 
be terminated. 
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Are Your Placement Reports Accurate? 


By Ben DEMING 
State Supervisor, Field Office Operations 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE NUMBER of formal placements made 
"Trien private industry is probably the 
most important index to the effectiveness of 
a public employment office. For this reason 
it is highly important that placement figures 
be accurate. 

To determine the actual validity of re- 
ported placements, a special procedure was 
developed in'Indiana. The plan provided for 
sending a form letter to all applicants re- 
ported !iplaced by a local office during a 
particular period of time. Applicants were 
asked to answer certain questions and return 
thefletter in an enclosed franked envelope 
addressed to the State office. The letter used 
is illustrated below. 


The mailing list was obtained from the 
placement reports submitted to the central 
office statistical department (formerly Form 
USES 301, and now Form ES 211). These 
reports contain the names of the employers 
with whom placements were made (the col- 
umn headed “‘Applicants Number” on Form 
ES 211 is used for this purpose in Indiana). 
By going back to local office records it is 
possible to obtain the names and addresses 
of the applicants involved. Except in the 
very smallest offices, three to five hundred 
placements were checked. This meant using 
reports covering one week to one month, 
depending on the volume of placements made 
by a particular office. 





Market Street to apply for a job with 


INDIANA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION 
INDIANA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
AFFILIATED WITH 
SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
THIRD FLOOR, 181 SOUTH MERIDIAN STREET 


I understand that you recently were sent by our Indianapolis office at 148 East 


INDIANAPOLIS 





that you were hired and went to work. 


It would be extremely helpful to me in my efforts to improve the usefulness of 
our offices if you would answer frankly the questions listed below. 


1. Were the job, wage, and working conditions as represented by éur office? 


Sincerely yours, 


J. Bradley Haight 
Assistant Director 





employment office? 


2. Did you know about the job opening before you were told about it by the 





4. How long did the job last? 


3. Had you worked for this employer before? 








5. Were you served courteously and efficiently by our employees? 





Signature 


Your comments and criticisms of the Employment Service and suggestions on how 
we can improve our service to applicants will be appreciated. 


Address 





required. 





Please return this form in the enclosed envelope without deley. 





No postage ie 
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The letter was constructed so as to avoid 
any implication that the local office is being 
checked. The questions are so worded, how- 
ever, that in the event the applicant did not 
get a job through the local office, his answers 
would reflect this fact. 

About two-thirds of all applicants returned 
the letter. From 3 to 7 percent of the letters 
were returned because applicants had moved 
from their last place of residence without 
leaving a forwarding address. Another 5 per- 
cent of the applicants brought the letters in 
to the local office and they were in turn for- 
warded to the central office. This latter pro- 
cedure is unsatisfactory, since conceivably the 
local staff could destroy any such letters that 
reflected upon their efficiency. 

Replies were tabulated under the following 
captions: Total number of letters mailed, 
total number returned, number returned due 
to error in address, number which confirm 
placement, number which indicate possible 
error in reporting placement, and percentage 
of error indicated. The letters which indi- 
cated possible errors in reporting placement 
were attached to this tabulation. All com- 
ments, suggestions, and criticisms were com- 
piled on additional sheets. 


Final Report 


The final report for each office was reviewed 
by administrative staff officers and then 
turned over to the proper field supervisor. 
He took the report to the local office con- 
cerned on his next regular visit and made any 
additional investigation necessary to verify 
errors in reporting. After this had been done, 
he conferred with the manager and local 
office staff, and arranged for any necessary 
changes in local office reporting procedure to 
prevent similar errors in the future. Upon 
his return to the central office the field super- 
visor reported his findings, and the correc- 
tions made, if any, in local office reporting 
procedure. 

No case of intentional fraud on th¢ part of a 
local office was discovered. The amount of 
error in reporting placements, however, 
ranged from less than 1 percent to 4 percent. 


The average for the State was about 1\% 
percent. 


Common Causes For Error 


The most common cause for error was the 
practice of reporting a placement on the 
strength of an employer’s statement that “‘he 
had hired the applicant’’ and had told him to 
report for work “sometime later,’ as, for 
example, the following day. In the interim 
either the employer or the applicant had 
changed his mind and the latter did not 
actually go to work. 

The second most common source of error 
was carelessness on the part of the employer 
in filling out and returning the referral card, 
especially when a large number of applicants 
had been referred. In these cases the em- 
ployer indicated on the referral card that the 
applicant had been hired, whereas in reality 
he had never gone to work. 

These two sources of error were eliminated 
by requiring that placements not be reported 
until the fact that an applicant had actually 
gone to work could be verified, and by using 
means of verification other than returned 
referral cards in the case of mass referrals. 
(In another printing, the referral card was 
changed to provide for an entry “Date 
started to work ........... »”) 

Experience with this procedure has shown 
that errors in reporting placements by any 
given office should be less than 1 percent. If 
the check shows more than 1 percent of 
error, a definite need for revising local office 
verification or reporting procedure is ap- 
parent. 

In order to get a valid percentage of error, 
all replies which indicate a possibility of error 
must be carefully followed up. Frequently, 
an applicant’s statement that he was not 
placed with a particular employer by the 
Employment Service is due to a misunder- 
standing on his part. For example, a tele- 
phone call may be placed to an individual 
asking him to tell his neighbor to report 
directly to an employer. In such cases, the 
applicant may not realize that the Employ- 
ment Service had anything to do with his 
getting a job. Some applicants stated that 
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they did not get their job through the Em- 
ployment Service, but from John Smith down 
on South Main Street, not realizing that 
John Smith is an interviewer in the local em- 
ployment office, which is located on South 
Main Street. Other applicants denied they 
had been placed with the Jones Company 
and stated they had recently gone to work for 
the Acme Department Store instead. A 
check revealed that the Jones Company had 
the concession to operate a shoe department 
in the Acme Store. 

The replies produced other useful informa- 
tion. In answer to the first question, ““Were 
the job, wages and working conditions as 
represented by our office?” 10 applicants of 
one office replied ““No” and stated they were 
paid no wages at all the first 2 weeks and then 
only a fraction of the amount stated by the 
interviewer. In every case they had been 
referred to the same employer and an investi- 
gation revealed that the applicants were 
right. The employer was unable to furnish 
satisfactory evidence of his intention to cease 
such exploitation in the future and the local 
office accordingly stopped referring appli- 
cants to him. In other cases where this 
occurred, a conference with the employer 
resulted in a mutual understanding that 
enabled interviewers to present more accu- 
rately the facts to applicants. 

Applicants were asked to submit comments 
and criticisms, and many did so. Most of 
these were complimentary (after all, these 
people had got jobs through the Service). 
For example, the replies for one of two offices 
checked simultaneously made no mention of 


local office reception. Ten percent of the 
replies for the second office contained a para- 
graph praising the unusual consideration and 
courtesy shown by Receptionist Blank. Ina 
similar fashion, certain interviewers received 
praise from applicants, a fact helpful to the 
supervisor and manager in evaluating this 
phase of the interviewer’s work. 

Criticisms were more beneficial than com- 
pliments. Some were unreasonable and 
represented a misconception of the function 
of a local office. For example, applicants 
suggested that the office should ‘‘make”’ 
employers pay higher wages. Other criti- 
cisms, however, suggested the need for im- 
provements. Several individuals said that 
domestic applicants were not treated with 
the same courtesy as white-collar applicants 
in one office. Investigation showed there 
was some basis for this criticism and stens 
were taken to correct this situation. Some 
applicants protested the treatment given 
them by specific individuals. Investigation 
revealed the complaints were justified in 
some cases, and again it was possible to 
correct the situation. 

In summary, a survey of this type seems to 
have the following advantages: (1) It is not 
very expensive in terms of personnel time or 
direct cost, (2) it will reveal any fraudulent 
reporting of placements, (3) it will reveal 
weaknesses in verification or reporting pro- 
cedures, (4) it will give the supervisory staff 
some indication of applicant reaction to a 
local office, and (5) it may produce sugges- 
tions or criticisms that will result in improved 
local office operations. 
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Paying Partial Benefits in Illinois 


By Joun T. Bossitt 
Supervisor of Benefits, Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation, Chicago, Ill. 


AYING BENEFITS for partial unemploy- 

ment still represents one of the difficult 
problems with which most unemployment 
compensation administrators are struggling.’ 
Judged by the statistical evidence, Illinois has 
had good experience in the payment of 
benefits for partial unemployment. In the 
month of May 1940, for example, the per- 
centage of benefit payments attributable to 
partials ranged from 0.1 percent in North 
Dakota to 18 percent in Wyoming and 52 
percent in Hawaii. During the same month 
16 percent of Illinois payments were for 
partial unemployment. In the following 
month, the percentages ranged from 0.02 
percent in Nevada to 29 percent in Wyoming, 
Illinois having the third highest percentage, 
20 percent. In July, the range was from 0.2 
percent in Arizona to 32 percent in Delaware. 
Wyoming was second with 31 percent, and 
Illinois third with 20 percent. 

Such an extraordinary variance cannot be 
altogether accounted for by differences in 
industrial conditions in the respective States, 
nor by differences in the benefits provisions of 
the State laws. Much of it probably is 
attributable to differences in regulations, pro- 
cedures, and administrative policy, as well as 
to the effectiveness of its administration. It 
may, therefore, be of some value to examine 
the policies and procedures of the State of 
Illinois which, as has been noted, is one of the 
States paying the largest proportion of partial 
benefits. 

The Illinois statute contains no separate 
definition of partial and total unemployment 
but only defines when an individual is unem- 
ployed, leaving to the administrative agency 
the power to provide different procedures 





for the handling of different types of unem- 
ployment: 


An individual shall be deemed unemployed in 
any week with respect to which no wages are payable 
to him and during which he performs no services 
or in any week of less than full-time work if the 
wages payable to him with respect to such week are 
less than his weekly benefit amount. The director 
shall prescribe regulations applicable to unemployed 
individuals making such distinctions in the procedures 
as to total unemployment, part total unemployment, 
partial unemployment of individuals, and other 
forms of short-time work as the director deems 
necessary. 


In administering the provisions of the law, 
the agency has instituted special procedures 
for paying benefits to workers who are 
partially unemployed. Employers in the 
State have generally complied with the 
requirements and felt that the procedures 
were both workable and necessary. It is the 
conviction of the Illinois agency that partial 
unemployment differs from total unemploy- 
ment so far as the worker, the employer, 
and the local office are concerned, and 
therefore must be handled differently. 

The procedure in brief involves the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. The employer must automatically 
give the worker notice to file a claim when 
his wages and hours are so reduced that 
he may be partially unemployed. 

2. The worker reports to the office to 
file his first claim for benefits and to see 
the statement of his wage credits for the 
first time. 

3. The employer must submit verifica- 
tion of the individual’s partial earnings 
whenever it can reasonably be required in 
order to insure proper administration. 


' This article deals only with regular partial unemployment. The unique procedure of paying irregular 
partial benefits, which exists where the week of partial unemployment fails to coincide with the employer’s 


pay period, will be described in a forthcoming issue. 
283352—41——2 
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Notice to File 


Although the Illinois agency does not place 
the entire burden of administering the par- 
tial benefit provisions on employers, the 
agency does require them to give their 
workers notice to file a claim when earnings 
first fall to less than 70 percent of their usual 
weekly wages? (because of reduction in 
hours due to lack of work). Such notification 
informs workers of their rights at the time 
those rights are most important. No general 
informational program could ever be as 
effective as these strategically timed specific 
directions to file claims. 


Reporting to the Local Office 


When workers who are working short hours 
earn less than their full-time earnings, they 
are usually working for their regular employ- 
ing units, and expect to keep on working for 
them; in fact, they expect to work full time 
when those employing units start to operate 
on a full schedule. Because these workers are 
attached to their present jobs, they are not 
looking for work from other employing units 
and are available to take any work which 
their regular employing units might offer 
them. Since the test of availability for work 
is made at the usual place of work, rather 
than at the employment office, it seems in- 
appropriate to adopt the same reporting 
requirements for these workers as for totally 
unemployed workers, and to insist that they 
report to the office during the week for which 
they claim benefits. In recognition of these 
circumstances, Illinois has allowed a worker 
to claim credit for a week of partial unemploy- 
ment any time within 5 weeks of the end of 
the week claimed. In addition, the State has 
allowed a worker who is unable, for good 
cause, to report within the usual 5-week 
period to claim credit within 13 weeks after 
the week for which he claims benefits has 
elapsed. Provision has also been made to 
extend this time for individuals who have not 
filed claims for weeks of partial unemploy- 


ment because they have been coerced or 
intimidated not to claim benefits; because 
their employers have not given them the 
proper forms; or because the Division’s em- 
ployees have misinformed them about the 
requirements for claiming partial benefits. 
These individuals must file their claims as 
soon as the reason for late filing ceases to 
exist, but no later than 13 weeks after the 
end of the benefit year in which the week of 
unemployment occurred. 

Although it is the feeling of the agency that 
no test of availability for work is met by the 
personal reporting of partial claimants, the 
visits of claimants to local offices serve other 
purposes. When aclaimant first reports to an 
office, his rights to benefits can be explained 
to him and he can be told how and when to 
claim benefits for total, partial, or part-total 
unemployment. He can also be informed 
that he may initiate a claim for benefits at 
any time that he thinks he is unemployed, 
and that the Employment Service office is 
there to help him. When a claimant returns 
to the office to see the statement of his wage 
credits and determination of his benefit rights, 
he can be told of his rights to contest the de- 
termination. Since 9 percent of all determi- 
nations of wage credits are contested and 73 
percent of all contests on wage credits result 
in modifications, the agency believes it is im- 
portant to have claimants report to the office 
to receive their first determinations. 

When the Division first determines the 
claimant’s weekly benefit amount, it is easy 
to tell him that, whenever he earns less than 
that amount during his employer’s pay-roll 
week, he should get a statement of his earn- 
ings from his employer and bring it to the 
local employment office. In this way work- 
ers who have once received their determina- 
tions know when they may be eligible for 
partial benefits. Having claimants use the 
offices educates the entire claimant popula- 
tion so that it can in time assume a greater 
proportion of the policing burden. Then 
when personal reporting is eliminated for the 


2 After a determination of benefit rights has been made, a notice of the claimant’s weekly benefit amount 


is sent to his current employing unit. 
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weeks of partial unemployment which follow 
the issuance of the determination of benefit 
rights, the claimants themselves will know 
that the local employment office can, if neces- 
sary, obtain employer reports required for the 
payment of partial benefits. 


Verification of Low Earnings 


In addition to requiring employers to give 
their workers notices to file claims, employers 
must give workers whose earnings and hours 
of work are reduced below their weekly 
benefit amount a weekly low-earnings report. 
This is a statement of the amount of weekly 
earnings and the reason for the reduction; 
otherwise incorrect amounts may often be 
reported. Since actual amounts paid so often 
vary from amounts earned,’ workers often do 
not know their weekly earnings. As a result, 
the employer’s statement of weekly earnings 
is necessary before a proper computation of 
the weekly benefit for partial unemployment 
can be made. Acceptance of the worker’s 
unverified statement over his signature could 
make him liable for prosecution for fraud, 
even though his misstatement of earnings was 
due to ignorance. To prevent the use of par- 
tial benefits for subsidization of earnings or 
for sickness insurance, the statement that the 
reduction of earnings was due to lack of work 
is also required. 


To make the burden of weekly low earnings - 


reports as light as possible for those employers 
who use a pay-roll week which does not 
coincide with a calendar week, a week of 
partial unemployment must parallel the em- 
ployer’s pay-period week. In addition, 
employers are permitted to use as Low 
Earnings Report forms pay-roll byproducts 
such as check stubs and pay envelopes. 


Experimentation With Mail Procedure 


The proposal has been made that Illinois 
abandon the requirement of personal report- 
ing for partial claimants in favor of a com- 


plete mail procedure such as has been 
operated by other States by which employers 
would mail combination low earnings and 
claims forms to the State local offices. Such 
a procedure has not been adopted because 
the experience of our Field Service has indi- 
cated that in many cases employer reporting 
practices were not sufficiently accurate or 
complete to warrant it. However, experi- 
ments with a similar procedure were con- 
ducted in certain downstate mining areas 
involving mass partial unemployment. Em- 
ployers sent mass low earnings reports directly 
to the local offices; the office staffs then posted 
earnings data to the claimants’ records, and 
the claimants reported to the offices to sign 
their pay orders. It was found that the plan 
was impractical when the firms had no 
addressograph plates. Many of the mines 
use pen and ink for their reports, so that 
they were hard to read and often misfiled. 
Even when the material was typed there 
were sO many transpositions of digits in 
social security numbers that it was almost 
impossible to match the employer reports 
with the office records. This was particu- 
larly troublesome because accuracy of social 
security numbers is essential in the mining 
areas where there are many families with 
three or four members of the same name living 
in one office area. 

A proposal has also been made that Illinois 
give its local offices full responsibility for the 
administration of a partial benefit program. 
A corollary of this proposal is a requirement 
that local office personnel make arrangements 
for each plant in its area to send reports of 
partial unemployment to that office. In 
downstate Illinois, where most of the claim- 
ants live and work in the same area, this dis- 
position of partial reporting would create no 
particular problem. In metropolitan Chi- 
cago, however, about 73 percent of the partial 
claimants live in one area and work in 
another, while the plants in which there is the 
greatest amount of partial unemployment are 
concentrated in 4 of the 18 office areas. 


8’ The employer may deduct from the individual earnings such items as old-age insurance contributions, 


union dues, rent, and for goods spoiled. 
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Adoption of the proposal would mean that 
the partial load would be concentrated in four 
offices. These offices would have to transfer 
claimant records to the offices in the areas 
of the claimants’ residence whenever the 
claimants were separated from their regular 
employing units, or the claimants would have 
to report to offices outside the areas of their 
residence after they had been separated. 
Whether or not such a procedure would be 
cumbersome depends on the number of 
claimants who are partially unemployed as 
well as totally unemployed during the same 
benefit year or the same spell of unemploy- 
ment, as well as other factors. 


Is Partial Unemployment a Mass 
Phenomenon? 


Partial unemployment has often been said 
to be a mass phenomenon of a large industry 
which should be treated by special dealing 
with each plant in which it occurs. In 
Chicago this is not true. A study of a 10 
percent sample of low earnings reports sub- 
mitted during the second quarter of 1940 
showed that 32 percent of all weeks for which 
partial benefits were claimed were with 
firms having less than 100 employees. If 
special arrangements were made with each 
of the firms in which there is partial unem- 
ployment, so many firms would have to be 
dealt with in the Chicago area that it would 
probably be necessary to establish a special 
partial unemployment unit in the central 
office. Such a large proportion of compen- 
sated partial unemployment arises in com- 
paratively small plants that there is a real 
need for studying the adequacy of the records 
of small firms before any large responsi- 
bility for partial claims can be given to em- 
ployers. 


Problems for the Future 


We as yet have no objective data which 
reveal the extent to which our procedures are 
responsible for the high percentage of partial 
benefits paid in the State. Nor do we know 
the extent to which the provisions of the law 
are designed to compensate for all the partial 
unemployment of covered workers that 
exists. Until we have such data, it would be 
unreasonable to claim that our practices or 
our legal provisions are the best that could be 
adopted. It would be equally unreasonable, 
however, to abandon practices which have 
been accompanied by such a high proportion 
of partial payments. 

In order to measure the volume and in- 
cidence of partial unemployment, data about 
the nature of partial unemployment and the 
degree to which the partial benefits program 
is successful should be obtained from sample 
studies of the pay rolls of liable firms 
of all sizes, localities, and industries in the 
State. Low earnings weeks shown on pay-roll 
records should be compared with Division 
records of payments made in order to dis- 
cover the areas, industries, and size plants in 
which the program has failed. At the time 
that the comparison of compensated and un- 
compensated partial unemployment is made, 
a study should be made of patterns of unem- 
ployment with relation to the adequacy of 
the present benefit structure. The quality of 
employer records should also be studied in 
order to determine whether employers can be 
given additional responsibilities in the partial 
benefit program. 

Steps are being taken to obtain the data 
outlined above, for only after such data are 
available can we have a partial benefit pro- 
gram which we know compensates for the 
underemployment of covered workers in the 
State of Illinois. 
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From State Publications ..... 


“FOR MEN OVER 40”: A new field of 
opportunity has been found for veterans— 
that of service as guards against sabotage in 
industries essential to the national defense. 

These ‘‘men over forty” who find it hard to 
win jobs in competition with younger, more 
highly skilled workers, are naturally qualified 
to fill guard positions. They are skilled with 
rifles, and are old enough to know when to 
use them and when not to use them. Their 
patriotism and loyalty have been proved in 
war and in peace. 

Employers who use veterans as guards can 
release from such duties younger men who 
might be more valuable in the Army or in 
other defense jobs. 

The (Missouri) Beacon 


@ 


FEATURE AT FAIR: Beginning in 1937 
the Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission has featured a display at the State 
fair and several of the larger county and dis- 
trict fairs. The results were believed to 
justify an extension to a greater number of 
such gatherings this year. To this end 
facilities have been provided for serving 
most of the larger county and district fairs in 
addition to the State fair. 

The (Iowa) Observer 


@ 


NEW TESTS: To aid in the selection of 
five-and-ten-cent store and variety store 
sales clerks, a preliminary testing battery, to 
be installed in approximately 10 local offices, 
has been prepared by the occupational 
analysis division of the State Employment 
Service. 

Studies have been made of about 250 suc- 
cessfully employed five-and-ten-cent store 
sales clerks employed in Asheville, Winston- 
Salem. and High Point. Individuals were 


examined for word facility, interest items, 
number facility, and personality items. 

It is estimated that 5,500 persons are 
engaged as five-and-ten-cent store and va- 
riety store sales clerks in North Carolina. 
During the seasonal rush at Christmas, the 
number reaches approximately 8,500. The 
figures indicate that the field provides excel- 
lent placement opportunities, and the new 
battery of tests will assist local offices in 
filling employer orders for sales clerks with 
capable workers. 


NorTH CAROLINA Employment News 


@ 


THE “DALLAS” PLAN: With a speed 
typical of the times,, the Indianapolis office 
recently placed in operation over-night the 
much-heralded ‘‘Dallas”’ plan. 

Under the plan, which now has been in 
operation several months in the Indian- 
apolis area, the placement interviewer’s 
responsibility is bounded by industrial lines 
rather than occupational lines as in the past. 
For example, instead of having a group of 
occupations as his sole responsibility, each 
interviewer now has a group of business 
firms. The employer file, which contains a 
record of each of the approximately 5,000- 
odd firms in the city, was broken down into 
16 different groups, one for each of the place- 
ment interviewers. Firms engaged in the 
same general type of business are grouped 
together. 

Thus, under the new plan, each place- 
ment interviewer receives orders originating 
with his group of employers regardless of the 
occupations for which workers are needed. 
Formerly, the interviewer received orders 
from all employers for workers in a given 
occupational field, viz., commercial and pro- 
fessional, industrial, service, and labor. 


Abstract from U. C. (INDIANA) Commentator 
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BEFORE THE PUBLIC: Realizing the ad- 
vantages of advertising, the Maryland State 
Employment Service has been seizing many 
opportunities to put its name and aims 
before the public. The following activities 
can be accounted for: 

(1) The American Dental Association held 
its Centennial Celebration commemorating 
100 years of dental progress. The Associa- 
tion allotted the Employment Service a 
prominent space for displaying a specially 
arranged sign welcoming the dentists and 
telling of the free service in supplying labora- 
tory technicians, receptionists, secretaries, 
nurses, and maids. 

(2) When the annual Baltimore Home 
Show was held recently the Employment 
Service set up a booth, with panels and 
charts showing the aims of the Service. 


A Book Note: 


Two representatives of the Baltimore Office 
were in attendance each night to answer 
questions, receive orders, and pass out 
literature. 

(3) At the Convention of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, the Service was represented by 
signs set up on easels in the mezzanine lobby 
just outside the Convention Hall. 

(4) A circular exhibit of pictures showing 
the progress of an Employment Service 
applicant from reception and registration 
through to placement was shown in a vacant 
store window. The display was accompanied 
by several typical letters from employers 
commending the Service. 

Abstract from The (MARYLAND) 

: Employment Angle 








DisMissAL COMPENSATION, by Everett D. Hawkins. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1940. 390 pages, $4.00. 


America’s defense program, with its attendant problem of recruiting employees for key 
industries, focuses attention on the question of dismissal protection devices, Especially timely, 
therefore, is the publication by an outstanding authority of a study covering 10 years’ research 
on one of the most important of these devices. 

In the author’s view, dismissal compensation programs to meet a need might be adopted 
(1) by individual corporations voluntarily (2) by collective agreements covering a single 
plant or a whole industry (3) by regulations governing war purchases (4) by amendments 
to the social security laws and (5) by separate legislation for dismissal compensation. A 
dismissal compensation program, to be effective, should be planned during the period of 
expanding employment, the author says. 

Mr. Hawkins’ discussion is concerned, in the main, with the use of dismissal compen- 
sation in a peace-time economy. He analyzes facts gathered from 329 American companies 
with voluntary plans, describes trade union schemes, foreign voluntary plans and legislation 
here and abroad. Reasons for adoption, types of plans employed, eligibility requirements, 
scales of compensation and administration problems are explained. Results, limitations and 
trends of the dismissal compensation movement are summarized. 
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Notes on Unemployment Compensation 
During an Emergency 


[ THE present national emergency, all factors having an effect on the economic, industrial, 
or military strength of the Nation are being reevaluated. Unemployment compensation is 
today an important fiber in the total national strength of the United States. It is one of 
the conditions of industrial employment that workers expect in times of peace as well as in 
times of emergency. It is interesting to note that Canada adopted unemployment com- 
pensation while in the midst of a war. 

Canada is among the last industrial nations to adopt an unemployment insurance system. 
After approximately 1 year’s experience with the dislocations of industry, caused by war- 
time production, and in anticipation of further dislocations arising from the cessation of this 
production, Canada finally established in the summer of 1940 a system of unemployment 
insurance. It was the judgment of the Canadian Government that this system would be 
needed to meet the social problems which are certain to come in the wake of the war. 

American experience with the mobilization of industries from 1914 to 1918 shows that the 
shifting of production from ordinary channels to those connected with military and naval 
affairs caused dislocations in industry. Unemployment does not disappear with war. Indeed, 
as in 1914-1918, certain industries may be discouraged from continuing, or may be reduced 
in volume. The War Industries Board of the last war reported what happened when raw 
materials and transportation facilities were shifted from “‘nonessential”’ to essential industries. 
The tightening of credit and the shifting of financial resources to defense industries forced 
many small businesses to close. Shortages of newsprint forced a reduction in the size of news- 
papers and magazines. The cosmetic industry and certain luxury products reduced produc- 
tion. Workers displaced by these reductions and shifts could not immediately find jobs even 
in the expanding war industries. Unemployment appeared in various communities. 

Recent British experience demonstrates that even after a full year of industrial expansion 
considerable numbers of newly unemployed are unable to find work in defense industries 
because they lack the necessary technical skill or experience. Industrial preparedness, there- 
fore, created an unemployment problem on a mass basis—a problem which unemployment 
compensation was designed to meet. 

Great Britain handled its mass unemployment problems after World War I by the use 
of the unemployment insurance system as expanded or supplemented by Government loans, 
These loans were largely paid back in the next decade. In the United States, at that time. 
veterans’ bonuses and other temporary devices were used to meet this problem. The advan- 
tage of utilizing an orderly, business-like system of unemployment insurance for meeting 
this problem was demonstrated by the British experience. 

As a social insurance device unemployment compensation is particularly well qualified 
to take up the shocks of industrial dislocation either during a preparedness program or in 
times of actual hostilities. It has been said by many students of unemployment insurance 
that the British unemployment insurance plan saved Great Britain from social chaos after 
World War I by protecting hundreds of thousands of unemployed men and women until 
jobs could be found. The Employment Service, which works in close coordination with 
unemployment compensation, is the agency which attempts to make permanent placements 
for persons whose previous employment has been lost. But while these long-time adjustments 
are under way, unemployment compensation carries the burden. 
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Some persons view the large reserves of unemployment compensation funds with alarm. 
They claim that the funds should be reduced and taxes scaled down at the present time. 
Presumably, if funds to meet unemployment burdens were required at a later date these 
persons would advocate additional taxes or borrowing. But this question presents itself: 
Is it not better to accumulate reserve funds for unemployment compensation during the period 
of prosperity and boom, in order to have them available for benefit payments when a depres- 
sion sets in? 

To believe that subsequent periods of depression and unemployment will not follow the 
current defense boom is to fall into the same errors of judgment of those who believed in 
unlimited prosperity during the 1920’s. All practical persons are convinced that the usual 
downswing in business will inevitably follow the upswing. Our neighbor in Canada has 
taken steps based on this sound decision. Unemployment compensation reserve funds wil] 
be necessary to finance the burden of unemployment which will come with the inevitable 
slump at the end of defense spending. To build reserves now for this expected emergency is 
the sound thing todo. In fact, previous experience suggests that the unemployment compen- 
sation laws may have to be liberalized and expanded to cover the full burden of unemploy- 
ment during the coming years. 


(Harry Hoy te, Director of Standards, Methods and Planning, Bureau of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 





Advwanee facets: 


Notes on Activities in 1940 


The public employment offices filled nearly 3.8 million jobs during 1940, of which more than 
3.2 million were in private employment. This represented a gain of nearly 9 percent in total pri- 
vate and public placements over 1939, and an increase of 20 percent over private placements in 1939. 
The volume of private jobs filled set a new annual record, reflecting the increasing utilization of 
public employment offices in recruiting labor for defense and other industries. In spite of the sharp 
increase shown during the last few months of the year, public placements numbered only 556,000, 
largely because of the contraction in the public works program during the year. Applications for 
work received during 1940 totaled more than 16.5 million, the largest number received in any one 
year in the history of the United States Employment Service. 

Record operations also marked unemployment compensation activities, in spite of the higher 
level of employment prevailing during the year. Continued claim receipts in 1940 totaled 67 
million, and benefit payments more than $520 million, as compared with 57 million claim receipts 
and $430 million in benefit payments in 1939. 
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December in Review: 


Two facts reflect the quickened tempo of 
industrial activity, stimulated principally by 
the defense program: (1) Increase in place- 
ments made through the public employment 
offices in December and (2) the less than 
usual rise in benefit claims and payments. 
Jobs filled in private employment surpassed 
the total of the previous month and were 
higher than in any previous December in the 
history of the United States Employment 
Service. Public placements registered a gain 
of 16 percent as a result of construction 
projects related to the defense program. 
Supplementary placements declined sharply 
during December, however, as agricultural 
operations were further curtailed. Reflecting 
the sharp increase in application for work, 
the number of persons registered in active 
files of public employment offices increased 
for the first time since June. 

Increases in placements were largely due to 
the greater number of working days available 
during December than in November. More 
than 374,000 placements were made by the 
employment service offices, a gain of 4 per- 
cent over the previous month. Jobs filled 
in private employment totaled 295,000, an 
increase of 1.2 percent over November, but 
27 percent higher than in December 1939 
and 86 percent higher than in December 
1938. Although private placements _in- 
creased, the number expected to last longer 
than a month declined sharply from Novem- 
ber to 135,000—only 46 percent of total 
private placements—probably as a result of 
placements in temporary jobs during the 
holiday season. This was the first month 
since July that regular jobs accounted for 
less than half of private placements. Public 
placements totaled 79,000 in December, more 
than twice the number filled in December 
1939. This gain resulted largely from the 
placement of construction workers on Army 
camp projects. Applications for work re- 
ceived during December increased 12 per- 


cent over November to approximately 1.5 
million. More than 4.7 million job seekers 
were registered in State active files at the 
end of December, a rise of 4 percent from the 
preceding month. 

Based on comparable data for 47 States, 
both benefit claims and payments increased 
during December. Benefit payments to un- 
employed workers, compensating approxi- 
mately 2.9 million weeks of unemployment, 
totaled $31 million, an increase of 4.5 percent 
over November. Continued claims received 
in local offices rose 10 percent to approxi- 
mately 3.9 million. Claims filed to meet 
waiting-period requirements of State laws 
increased more sharply than did compen- 
sable, claims, reflecting advance filing of 
initial claims prior to the beginning of benefit 
years in January. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments 
DECEMBER 1940 














Percent- 
han 
a , change 
Activity Volume cae 
Novem 
ber 
Continued claims (all)........-.---- | 13,872,869 | 249.8 
ee a erne 1 802,839 | 2 +13.9 
2 ee Se 13,070,030 |2 +8.8 
Number of weeks compensated. : 12,891,891 | 242.6 
i eee eee 12,559,374 | 2+3.6 
Partial and part-total......__-.-- ’ 332,517 | 2 —4.8 
Amount of payments..._.------..-- +4.5 


$30 ,86,400 
Amount of benefits since first payable | $1,344,300,481 





1 Excludes Idaho, Maine, Nevada, and Rhode Island. 
? Based on data for 47 States reporting in both periods. 


Tas_e 2.—Summary of Placement Activities 
DECEMBER 1940 


























Percentage change ? from: 
Activity Number! Novem- | Decem- | Decem- 

ber ber ber 

1940 1939 1938 

Total complete place- 

Oe ES 374,384 +3.9 | +42.5 
ne 295 ,055 +1.2 | +26.5 | +85.6 
Reguler......<- 134,985 | —11.7 | +42.1 {4112.5 
Temporary - ---- 160,070 | +15.3 | +15.8 | +67.8 
i, 79,329 | +15.6 |+168.6 | +15.7 
Supplemental placements_| 103,485 | —23.1 |+115.8 |+287.7 
Total * "seeeee 1 PEED | 1,477, "550 +12.1 | +15.9 | +42.4 
| es | 4 714,923 +4.2 | —17.1 | —33.8 





1 Excludes Alaska, Idaho, and Rhode Island. 
2 Based on data for 48 States reporting in both periods. 
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Tas_Le 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States 
DECEMBER 1940 
(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 13, 1941] 







































































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
| Type | Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security | 
Boned eagle and —— ) 
tate oo change a | ra peat Postal 
| Novem- | Waiting! Com- Total | part- Partial Total part- Partial 
| ber period | pensable total only ! total only ! 
| | com- com- 
| | | bined ! bined ! 
Total. ------- 33,872,869 | 4 +9.8 |3802,839 23,070,030 | 2,891,891 92,559,374 | 3 332,517 |__.___ $30,886,400 |9$27,928,012 [982,193,481 |... ___ 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut... -- - 35,321 | +10.6 | 10,495 | 24,826 | 24,704} 20,014] 4,690] (8) 227,009 | 198,709| 27,844] (5) 
aine....-------- (6) So ee aan (6) | (6) 6) (8) (8) (8) 252,211 (8) (6 (6) 
Massachusetts... - 239,102 | +13.9 | 27,693 | 211,409 | 184,527 | 153,201 | 31,326 |29,883 | 1,775,192 | 1,600,749 | 173,152 |$163,701 
New Hampshire---| “27°524 | —10.0 | 6,279 | 21,245 | 21,740 | 12,748 | 8,992 | (3) 158,271 | 111,619 | 46,652]  () 
Rhode Island. - -- ge Rita | @ |  @& (6) (6) 6) (8) 256,440 (6) (6) (8) 
Reet w-----2-- 9,852 | $31.7) 2,946 | 6,906| 6,545 | 5,834 711 | 572 55,310 51,874 3,430 | 2,480 
| 
a _ wn n2---- 687,426 | +11.2 |142,965 | 544,461 | 504,507 | 504,507 | (1) () | 5,975,857 | 5,975,857 () (!) 
Delawase....----- 8,001 | 432.5 1,160 | 6,841 | 6,798] 4,605 | 2,193 | 2,071 51,080} 40,704} 10,310] 9,574 
New Jersey --..--- 146,760 | +15.5 | 48,073 | 98,687 | 90,957 | 90,957) I) =] (1) 883,895 | 883,895 (1) (1) 
Rs“ en ----- 311,789 | +28.4 | 94,653 | 217,136 | 193,374 | 193,374 (1) (\) | 2,135,956 | 2,135,956 (1) (!) 
Dist. of Columbia. 9,973 | 2. 2,904 | 17,969] 17,848 | 16,817| 1,031] @ 212,390 | 200,226] 11,089] (8) 
Maryland. - -.---. 45,916 | —5.8| 4,642 | 41,274 | 35,307 | 27,999 | 7,308 | 7,112 | 300,520] 259,183 | 41,311 | 40,084 
North Carolina...) 68,737 | 410.3 | 12,554 | 56,183 | 49,847 | 47,267 | 2,580 | 2,157| 226,447] 219,186] 7,138] 5,251 
Virginia - --.------ 44,335 | +.5 | 6,175 | 38,160| 35,040 | 29,448 | 5,592 | 4,493 | 275,427| 244,847] 30,530] 23,561 
—— 37,085 | +7.6| 9,454 | 27,631] 24,868 | 24,582| 7286] (3) 208,317 | 206,203) 23114] (i) 
egion V: | 
Kentucky - ---.--- 28,021 | —10.5 | 4,323 | 23,698] 44,305 | 36,053 | 8,252] (8) 326,156 | 284,687 | 40,443] (8) 
Michigan... -.--.- 103,741 | +13.8 | 18,974 | 84,767 | 66,303 | 62,903 | 3,400] (8) 758,288 | 739,136 | 19,152| (8) 
Rew o-----2--- 209,007 | +5.2 | 60,973 | 148,034 |*137,209 |8112,292 | $24,917 | (8) [81,256,573 [81,138,663 |#117,910 | 
egion VI: 

Illinois. --..------ 255,638 | —1.3 | 38,592 | 217,046 | 231,842 | 154,368 | 77,474 |60,427 | 2,616,553 | 2,036,071 | 575,298 | 421,608 
Indiana. .-------- 59,145 | —8.2 | 12,946 | 46,199 | 46,123 | 36,868 | 9,255 | (8) 437,222 | 387,957 | 49,041 | (8) 
ee --2----- 44,079 | +28.5 | 16,021 | 28,058) 24,836 | 21,305 | 3,531 | 1,990 | 259,543 | 236,213 | 23,330 | 11,528 
Alabama... --.---- 56,569 | —7.5 | 11,456 | 45,113 | 47,084 | 44,721 | 2,363 | 1,390| 304,544 | 292,375 | 11,946 | 6,575 
Florida......--.. 38,410 | —11.4 | 7,543 | 30,867 | 30,546 | 25,329| 5,217]  @) 296,076 | 257,078 | 38,998] (8) 
Georgia... ------- 45,855 | —8.5 | 9,292 | 36,563 | 37,374 | 35,059} 2,315 | 1,300] 246,097] 237,085 9,012 | 5,245 
Mississippi... -- - - 26,034 | +9.0| 4,857 | 21,177] 19,376 | 17,755] 1,621 | &73| 124,307] 115,860 8.417 | 4,614 
South Carolina----| 28,001 | —7.9 4,885 | 23,116 | 20,645 | 18, 2,554 | 932] 135,788} 123,931 11,777 | 3,874 
Re oo----- 70,463 | —.5 | 10,749 | 59,714 | 46,762 | 41,839 | 4,923 | 1,960] 328,885 | 307,139] 21,746 | 7,861 

F | | 
Owa_.---.------- 41,460 | +34.6 | 15,395 | 26,065 | 27,325 | 23,294] 4,031 | 878] 247,799] 224,981 | 22,506 | 3,980 
Minnesota_- -| 85,615 | +36.8 | 15,840 | 69,775 | 74,250 | 70,374 | 3,876] (8) 766,301 | 717,947 | 48,354 | (8) 
Nebraska .-..-.-- 18,484 | +26.5 | 3,610 14,874| 15,057] 13,608 | 1,449] 645 | 138,452 | 127,643] 10,809] 4,856 
North Dakota_...- 7,361 | +64.4 | 1,389 5,972 | 4,767 | 4,497 270 61 47,104 45 ,033 2,071 398 
a ----- 6,342 | +70.7 | 2,034 | 4,308 | 4,125 3,964 161 | (5) 31,422 30,287 1,128 | () 
Arkansas... ....-- 35,511 | +25.2 | 9,737 | 25,774 | 25,774 | 23,948 | 1,826 | 122] 157,433 | 150,429 6,994 452 
Kansas_---------- 28,106 | 415.3 | 127183 | 157923 | 16,133 | 142147 | 15986 | 1,094 | 1445398 | 1313233 | 137165 | 6,693 
Missouri-.-.------| 106,072 | —1.2 | 36,676 | 69,396 | 74,140 | 51,648 | 22,492 |17,336 | 597,292 | 475,959 | 121,316 | 92,817 
Ps ny me -2------ 35,653 | +8.1 | 8,438 | 27,215 | 27,181 | 22,750) 4,431 695 | 251,855 | 223,781 | 28,074 | 3,206 
on : | | 
Louisiana __...-.-- 70,042 | +7.4 | 13,365 | 56,677| 55,541 | 50,194 | 5,347] (5) 497,844 | 459.679 | 37,616] ( 
New Mexico __..- 12,439 | +7.7| 1,944 | 10,495 | 10,602 | 9,924 678 | 282 94,686 89,744 4,942 | 1,901 
poss iecnantonsneel 120,981 | +3.0| 14,949 | 106,032 | 77,444 | 65,370] 12,074] (5) 617,264 | 556,217] 60,924] (8) 
: | 
SS 11,098 | -1.2| 2,935 | 8,163 | 8,168 | 7,605 563 27 86,650 82,456 4,194 160 
Colorado... -....- 28,752 | +8.6| 4,482 | 24,270} 23,880 | 21,685 2,195 | 1,377 | 239,854 | 222,432] 17,326] 10,5% 
sdabo........-...- ER sae | ® | (6) (6) (6) (6) 137,239 (6) (6) (8) 
Montana_______.. 28,275 | +36.7 | 6,211 | 22,064 | 20,665 | 20,665 (1) (1) 226,816 | 226,816 (1) () 
Utah..---.--.-... 18,182 | +24.8 | 3,977 | 143205 | 12990 | 113708 | 1,282} 246] 1353938]  127;348 8,590 | 1,458 
Md a oo 7,462 | +25.0| 1,801 | 5,661 | 5,485 | 4,885 600 | 189 69,358 63,522 5,836 | 1,590 
10n I: | | 
California__....... 463,627 | +13.2 | 60,230 | 403,397 | 380,815 | 331,853 | 48,962 |34,121 | 5,249,874 | 4,805,038 | 439,623 | 300,533 
Nevada.......... MY Pee | @ | @) (6) (5) (8) 8 102,458 (6) (8) (6) 
Oregon... ......-- 21,386 | —15.8 | 3,077 | 18,309] 16,577| 14,024 | 2,553 | 1,873 | 197,212 | 177,376] 19,464] 13,931 
7 Washington sinnetaed 72,295 | +21.3 | 12,506 | 59,789} 58,952 | 52,076| 6,876] (8) 724,470 | 666,965 | 57,505] (3) 
erritories: | j | 
Alaska. .......... 2,959 | +2.6|  768| 2,191] 1,812] 1,696 116 0 26,405 25,243 1,162 0 
Hawaii_------.._. 3,083 | —25.9| 688 2,395 1,741 1,523 218 194 13,922 12,680 1,242 | 1,076 








1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

2 Includes copeiemontal payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

3 Excludes Idaho, Maine, Nevada, and Rhode Island. 

‘ Based on 47 States reporting data for November and December 1940. 

§ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

6 Data not reported. 

7 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. The number of weeks represented by each such pay- 
ment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 
_  § Figures for December exclude 1 payment amounting to $4 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 9 payments for 21 weeks amount- 
ing to $236 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are included in feasies since first payable. 
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TaBLe 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for all Registrants, by States, December 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 
(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 13, 1941] 
Complete placements Applications received | Active file 
— |. 
: ercentage 
Private change from— 
3 4 Supple- aint mami Percent- 
Social Security Board P menta deal age 
region and State : a place- oA e change 
Total iit idle Public | ments | Number N D yg from 
an tee: - = 1940 Novem- 
Toral N D. (over 1 —— 7. > 
o- e- er er 
= vem- | cem- | month) 1940 | 1939 
™ ber ber 
= 1940 1939 
. ae 374,384|295 ,055| +1.2) +26.5| 134,985] 79,329] 103,485]1,477,550] +12.1| +15.9|4,714,923] +44.2 
Region I: : 
Connecticut_...........] 6,563} 6,070 —.8) +78.5 3,673 493 23 18,685} +17.2) —2.4 37,915} —35.9 
30 eae 1,738) +18.1| +53.1 1,272 215 11 11,206} +5.0) +39.6 29,862 +5.8 
Massachusetts _ - 6,061} +25.1)+101.3 4,031 759 46) 47,714) +45.2| +31.7| 163,610) +23.7 
New Hampshire- 1,281| —16.6| —20.3 912 253 218 7,792) +43.2) +13.5 19,578} +27.2 
Rhode Island_..........| @ (3) (3) (3) (3) (?) (*) (?) (#) (2) (3) (2) 
4 ne srmont dled aiehtial 815) —5.2| +18.4 339] 331 60| 3,258] +3.2} —24.9) 12,255) +7.7 
egzion 
Rt a a hie wie anemia 32,900} +10.2} +60.0} 12,911) 4,252 1,234) 198,040) +5.8) +20.2} 506,145 +1.7 
egion 
re ae 999 941| —17.8| —18.0 371 58 27 3,098 —.9| +10.2 9,016 +.4 
34 New Jersey_..-....---- 12,885) 10,614) —1.7| +24.9 5,264) 2,271 83 65,946) +39.3) +31.4) 188,380) +13.7 
+ mie is chee 14,808) 13,883} +15.0) +35.9 7,389 925 1,524} 122,325} +28.3) +31.6| 335,807 +9.0 
egion 
Dist. of Columbia______. 4,562) 4,003} —6.0) +36.8 1,640 559 0 10,482} —13.5) +24.5 23,834; —11.5 
SS as 5,332) 4,928) +19.7| +66.0 2,754 +04 7 17,580) +11.0) +10.5 47 ,301 —3.0 
North Carolina__....._- 13,886} 4,993 +.3} +5.8 2,149} 8,893 1,768 32,818) +3.6) +21.9 94,785 +5.5 
| erat 7,015} 5,420} —3.7) +71.0 2,898] 1,595 86 18,280) —9.6) —15.3 46,885 —2.0 
neuat Virginia arta ar ace 3,241) 3,008) —13.2) +8.3 1,581 233 137 17, 425 +7.Q; —9.0 61,218 +5.7 
e 
08 entucky Ee 4, 3,921; +30.0) +71.5 2,427 177 75 14,947) +14.5| +9.2 84,091 —3.2 
2 a 11,292} 10,660) —5.0) +28.5 5,879 632 91 64,201) +42.4) +9.1) 154,282 +3.0 
8 ae Wi; ee 16,417} 15,970} —5.4| +28.4 7,500 447 414 67,158} +4.0) +8.2) 308,443 —4.7 
ercion 
75 OS ee 16,893) 15,618 +.8) +21.6 8,024) 1,275 824 75,488} +15.4) +56.4) 187,176) +13.0 
45 CR ic ccdccnenences 10,515) 10,142) +15.0) +32.1 5,851 373 1,017 38,540} +12.4| —1.7| 146,969 +3.7 
14 Mag cone seeawee 7,121) 6,358} —3.5| +42.3 2,879 763 485} 26,666} —1.3) —6.1| 100,931 +1.6 
egion 
74 CS are 2,989} 2,758) —4.7| —15.1 1,838 231 133 22,136] —6.3} +2.8 93 ,787 +4.9 
61 SE aiiscanshessida 14,257| 5,037} +5.4| +1.1| 4,046] 9,220 532| 26,520] —15.2| +39.5| 71,526] —6.5 
180 eae: : 4,582} -69) -—8.9 1,933) 2,244 73 29,114) +38.9| +28.4| 140,770 +1.8 
Mississippi._..........- 3,967; 2,081) —15.9| +16.5 1,383) 1,886 281 14,200) —13.0) —26.2 ’ —10.5 
356 South Carolina..._.___- 6,429) 1,840) —8.2| +49.8 973} 4,589 897 14,896} +61.6)+121.4 48,103) +14.2 
598 Ci ,.. 8,189) 4, 413 1.8) +36.3 2,436} 3,776| 32,307 15,498) —8.3) +33.6) 113,024 +2.0 
Region VIII: 
, DOWD Svs cintiecdassacasac §,923| 4,877) —10.7) +14.1 1,719} 1,046 449 19,770} —10.9 +.4 77,501 +3.8 
152 Minnesota...........-- 4,695} 4,479) —18.2} +25.8 2,073 216 174 27,311) +17.3| +16.2) 113,594 +4.9 
593 aCe: : 1,659} —5.5| +47.1 492; 475 30} 9,644) +17.8} —11.7} 42,013) +49.2 
817 North Dakota._...._.-- 2,107} 2,051) —11.7| +21.3 598 56 41 4,209} -—4.7) —8.9 24,697 +6.1 
6 South Dakota._........ 1,094 981) —17.6| +11.4 334 113 95 4,622} +31.6) —9.8 21,735 +1.4 
2 Region IX: 
' pS eee 8,649} 6,334) +14.2/4+118.5 1,154) 2,315} 15,116 13,591 —.7| +81.6 40,910 +6.6 
901 eae 6,487) 3,272) —1.0) +44.6 1,161) 3,215 698 23,807; +23.3) +68.4 62,987) +17.6 
SN ec cn dccecas 9,792) 7,631) +11.2| +29.5 3,696) 2,161 1,289 62,423| +35.5| +21.4) 188,868) +19.0 
) oy Cavewdasnenken 3,679| 3,420) +15.4) —18.5 964 259 1,207 15,662} +4.2) —30.0 39,721} —13.2 
egion 
ie Louisiana. pire 8,364) 6,497) —38.9| +73.2 5,336] 1,867 l, pe 23,437) —19.9) +18.5| 105,527 —6.2 
) New Mexico. __....._-- 1,410) 1,202) —41.3 +.3 392 208 6,072 +.8) +26.0 25,397 +3.1 
) R ate pivedeasasandcs 44,692) 32,682) +10.2} —6.3 7,692) 12,010) 19, Ae 76,231; +6.9| +42.5| 232,901 +5.7 
ecion 
§ 2 ee ee 2,250} 2,007; +2.8| —47.3 1,130 243) 11,384 5,467; —8.0| —36.2 17,600 —1.3 
Ct aire ed 3,182) 3,028) —18.0) +24.5 1,139 154 172 14,713) —2.5| —12.3 51,503 +1.9 
533 PR nc cesccosencnees (3) (3) (3) (2) (3) (2) (2) . (2) (2) (3) (3) 
) OS Ee 969 808} —9.1| +37.4 389 161 196 4,451} —7.6 —.2 19,150} +9.0 
931 ie ae ae 1,579) 1,189) —37.9 —.2 321 390 78 6,705} —17.4| —27.0} 25,392 +5.8 
) naa: ie cats acs Geoacaial ine 2,175 348) —36.6; +1.8 157| 1,827 10 4,510) +22.6) +39.8 6,545 —.4 
egion 
Oo: eS ee 25,931) 23,226) +11.4) +54.2) 10,413) 2,705 6,737) 117,173) +11.4) -—3.7| 397,510 +5.0 
0% Nevads........---.---- 895} 805} +6.2| +8.2 381 90 157} 2,369) —.4| —9.8) 5,881) —.2 
’ : Le 5,507} 4,416) —14.0) +44.0 1,372) 1,091 1,153 19,083) +2.0 BS 42,013) +13.1 
— TeV athington iitchewsiuas 4,907| 3,668 +.2| —22.7 1,574; 1,239 1,217 30,946; +19.9) +37.8 81,291) +17.1 
erritories: 
ME iii sncccsassenn (2) 2) (3) (?) (?) (3) (?) (?) (?) (3) (3) 
i ETS 1,074 440; —6.8) +34.6 145) 634 19) 1,341; —15.7| —37.8 7,411 +.8 








1 Excludes Alaska, Idaho, and Rhode Island for December 1940. 
or ata not reported. 
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TaB_e 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, December 1940 
VETERANS 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 13, 1941] 

Complete placements Applications received Active file 
. Percentage 
Private change from— 
Social Security Board rae 
region and State Percentage As of change 
Total change from— Public | Number Dec.31,| ‘from 
Regular Novem-| Decem-| 1949 | Nov. 30, 
Total (over l ber ber 1940 
Novem- | Decem- | month) 1940! | 19391 
ber ber 
19401 | 19391 
a tas pias 11,411 7,462 | —15.9 | +20.0 | 3,136 | 3,949 | 62,483 | 422.6 | +24.7 |212,177 +6.9 
Region I: 
SS 212 176 | —27.0 | +69.2 87 36 782 | +41.2 —9.3 1,833 —29.6 
| ia i ORES 95 ae . <a 50 21 616 | +24.2 | +71.6 6 +10.2 
Massachusetts. __....___-_- 145 116 | +2.6 | +70.6 89 29 | 2,931 |+202.2 |+176.8 | 6,935 +54.5 
New Hampshire__..-._._--- 73 51 +2.0 | —20.3 45 22 439 | +82.2 | +44.4 810 | +48.9 
Rhode Island.............. (3) (oe Ae See (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
| rE 70 a: 7 38 139 +8.8 —4.1 568 +2.0 
Region II: " 
hn so a at 640 467 | —20.2 | +87.6 172 173 | 4,228 —5.4 | +56.9 | 15,384 (4) 
egion III: 
earn, 14 1 Rees Deen 9 2 136 | +36.0 | +37.4 355 +12.7 
ee 182 170 | —10.5 |. +27.8 118 12 | 2,263 | +38.5 |+150.0 | 6,441 +19.7 
. ay eam A ARES, 273 237 —3.3 | +27.4 157 36 | 5,926 | +59.6 | +53.7 | 15,206 +18.0 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia__..__-- 142 99 | —18.8 | +23.8 26 43 616 —1.9 | +19.4 | 1,463 —3.6 
_ eS Se 237 198 | +53.5 |+132.9 109 39 661 | +10.4 | +20.0 | 1,803 —7.8 
North Carolina. ..-....---- 336 65 | —33.7 | —13.3 21 271 851 +6.8 | +42.8 | 2,563 +1.1 
RR nore cee 224 112 | +31.8 | +89.8 62 112 575 | —11.3 —7.8 | 1,417 +2.2 
—e a caahseus ee 72 ~ i | 1 ee 46 13 753 | +23.4 —3.3 | 3,339 +2.6 
@gion V: 

Fn 134 tte oo 5 2 oe 85 21 596 | +30.4 +.5 | 3,642 —.4 

| |S eae 432 358 | —17.5 | +26.5 180 74 | 3,793 | +68.9 | +25.2] 6,831 +18.4 
. a SER ae beta S intaubied 476 464 | —17.1 | +28.9 207 12 | 2,954 +8.6 | +14.4 | 17,078 —3.4 

egion 

ee ee 422 311 | —28.5 | +11.1 131 111 3,735 | +43.2 |+153.9 | 9,263 +23.5 

SEE eR 219 208 | —23.8 | +77.8 128 11 1,679 | +24.9 | —10.9 | 6,779 +5 .3 
- ma Sa aiceedysh ae 272 194 +1.0 |+106.4 88 78 | 1,347 —4.7 | —13.4 | 7,030 +4.0 

egion : 

SEE eee ee 55 53 | —22.0 | —39.8 31 2 783 —4.5 | —14.8 | 3,999 +5.2 
| Gees 260 108 | —17.6 | +44.0 78 152 586 —4.7 | +11.2 } 2,643 —9.9 
SEE 271 97 —8.5 | —27.1 32 174 905 | +63.9 +7.9 | 3,739 +4.2 
0 OS aaa 66 ih See: 10 51 350 | —24.2 | —27.1 1,670 —17.6 
South Carolina_....___..--- 316 _ | Sears ieee: 14 275 505 |+102.8 |+163.0 | 1,394 +6.9 
| SO Seas 139 95 —3.1 | +15.8 39 44 392 | —10.5 | +16.3 | 4,199 +2.3 

Region VIII: 
OTe ee 389 267 | —34.9 | +18.1 47 122 986 | —20.4 | —11.7 | 4,946 +.3 
Meee 172 148 | —32.1 | +17.5 44 24} 1,269 —8.2 | +18.2 | 6,946 +1.3 
. | See Senieieas 102 $e, tS a 9 34 451 —4.8 | —25.4] 2,533 +7.1 
North Dakota.._..._..---- 45 __\; Reece Ge teh. 14 6 128 —9.2 |} +18.5 1,073 +5.5 
oe wang NR oo oe See 30 7 ESSE UNS 5 5 240 | +27.6 +2.6 | 1,228 +4.6 
egion IX: 
0 EE 305 160 —5.9 | +22.1 17 145 623 | —10.0 |+162.9 | 1,950 +8.9 
eee 284 92 —7.1 | +17.9 23 192 | 1,168 | +12.1 | +56.1 3,869 | +11.4 
eae 472 360 | +19.2 | +19.2 135 112 | 3,681 | +60.2 | +16.9 | 9,984 +29.7 
Rg ES a 107 79 | —17.7 | —70.1 10 28 837 +4.0 | —38.6 | 2,403 —14.4 
egion X: 
a ay 169 108 | —57.3 | +83.0 96 6l 875 | +18.4 | +52.7 3,394 +2.2 
New Mexico | 2 RE” ae 8 6 330 —8.8 | +94.1 1,562 +7.5 
DNR cbeccn a cere cennen 666 | —11.1 | —28.8 83 636 | 2,495 —5.9 | +89.3 | 7,896 +6.3 
Region XI 
Arizona 77 —1.3 | —56.0 55 20 365 —1.1 | —22.7]) 1,211 +1.8 
Colorado 84 | —19.2 | +37.7 28 11 793 +2.2 —6.6 | 2,491 +5.0 
Idaho-__- (3) (3) (3) (8) (3) (3) (3) (8) 3) (3) 
Montana fe Sateen | Samar 26 19 241 | —24.9 —6.9} 1,219 +5.5 

- 2a | > eases rs 4 215 | —32.8 | —60 1,131 —2.3 

tc ctakecnnacel REA "W locwsccgklacncucas 0 171 333 | +26.6 | +35.9 438 +4.0 
Region XII: 

alifornia 930 —7.6 | +57.4 368 212 | 5,863 | +21.0 | —15.3 | 21,765 +4.3 
Nevada 97 72 | —12.2 | +41.2 33 25 130 —8.4 | —22.2 308 —4.9 
ea 161 | —16.6 | +43.8 65 70 1,098 —3.2 —.6| 2,764 +11.0 
ble, Ee 227 112 | —45.9 | +17.9 44 115 1,795 | +44.2 | +82.2 | 4,646 +16.4 

Territories: 
ere ; (8) on, ee See oer (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
_ | ers 24 a eae gates 1 23 Oe liscasdeckieeccecs 356 + 
| 


























1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Excludes Alaska, Idaho, and Rhode Island for December 1940. 

3 Data not reported. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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